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Industrial Credit Union 
Organized Within 
Large New Jersey Group. 


TRENTON, NEW Oct. 3. 

\ group of the of the 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company of 
Trenton met to-day at the rooms of 
the Roebling Club, for the purpose of 
organizing a credit union among the 
employes of this very large industrial 
unit, which employs approximately 
5000 people in its Trenton plant and 
3000 more at the plant at Roebling, 
twelve miles out of Trenton. The 
New law does not permit 
membership in a union from 
more than one county, and as the 
town of Roebling is not in the same 
county as Trenton this first credit 
union will include only employes of 
the Trenton works. 

At the meeting on October 3rd_ by- 
laws were adopted and a certificate 
of incorporation drawn up 
signed, and these papers were 
warded to the State Banking Depart- 
ment. The Board of Trustees elected 
at this meeting of Messrs. 
Raymond Applegate, Peter A. Kucker, 
Harry S. Jones, George Rieker, Clif- 
ford Davis, Edwin M. Pumyea, Duane 
Green, Edward Gaskill, John Rieker 
and Elmer E. Sweeny. 

The Credit Committee consists of 
Messrs David A. Cantwell, William 
Richardson and William R. Freas. Mr. 
Harvey Cooley the 


Agent. 
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(Continued on page 7. 


NORTH CAROLINA CREDIT 
UNION NEWS. 
RALBIGH, N. C., Oct. 
I, No. 1 of the “Market 
lished weekly by the Division of 
Markets of the North Carolina 
partment of Agriculture. 
been issued. Miss H. M. 
is the Secretary of the 
lina Credit Union Association, is 
Editor. The first edition 
the plan of organization of the Divi- 
sion of Markets, and includes 
tion entitled “Farm 
Through Co-operative Banks or Cred- 
it Unions,” Mr. A. V. Anderson is in 
charge of organization and supervi- 
sion, and Miss H. M. Berry is Special- 
ist in charge of educational work of 
this section. One of its objects is to 
show farmers how cash buying may 
be accomplished through the organi- 
zation of credit unions and to assist 
in the organization of such institu- 

tions and to supervise them. 


30.—Volume 
News”, pub- 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


NOVEMBER, 19:24 


NATIONAL EXTENSION BUREAU PLANS 
FOR LEGISLATIVE YEAR 1925 


and | 


CHARLES F. DONAHOE, 
Pres. Telephone Workers’ Credit 
Union, 


Successful Experience of Tele- 


phone Workers’ 
Union Receives 
Recognition. 


Credit 
Deserved 


BOSTON, 
|within the three 
|Credit Union Law Revision Commis- 
|sion appointed to the Commission by 
{Governor Cox is Charles F. Donahoe, 
President of the Telephone Workers 
Credit Union of Boston. Under his 
wise guidance and skillful adminis- 
tration the credit unions which 
the employes of the New England 
Telegraph Company 
have developed in most amazing fash- 

(Continued 


MASS., Nov. 1. 
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ACTIVITY IN TEXAS. © 


TEXARKANA, Oct. 21.—There is 
much credit union activity in Texas 
as indicated by many letters of in- 
quiry from that stave. A recent let- 
|ter from Texarkana informs us that 
i\“We are getting ready to ask for 
charters for credit unions in this 
tstate and, if we fail, hope to make 
some progress with the in-coming ad- 
ministration.” 


isists of 101 


of the; 


Summary of Progress. 


Proposed New Legislation. 


BOSTON, MASS.., 
tures for the most part bi-annu 
ally and the odd that, 
beginning next January, most of the 
states where there are as yet no cred- 
it union laws will hold legislative ses 
sions. As the work of the Credit Un- 
National is 
carried publie 
indi- 


service 


Nov. 1.—Legisla- 


Ineet 
on 


years so 


ion Extension Bureau 
on 
service and 
rect financial 
rendered by the the 
of its efforts to credit 


legislation, to organize credit 


as a disinterested 
without 


return 


direct 
for 
Bureau 


secure 


or 
any 
Success 
union 
unions 
and to develop self-supporting credit 
union state 


associations depends in 
largest 


on the amount of 
local co-operation that can be devel 
oped in a given 
sureau 
credit 
The 
reau 
and 


measure 


the 


of 


which 
form 


in 
any 


state 
is stimulating 
union activity. 
active mailing 
contains 2500 names—of men 
women who at one time or an- 
other have indicated appreciable in 
terest in this subject. This list cov 
ers every state in the United States 
and contains some _ correspondents 
from Mexico, Canada and_ various 
parts of Europe. The National Ad- 
visory Council of the Bureau con- 
men and women who are 
interested and they 
thirty-three 

of Columbia. 


list of the Bu- 


particularly 
resent 
District 


rep 
the 


states and 


(Continued on page 2.) 


FIRST LOUISIANA CREDIT UNION 
NOW ORGANIZING. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 27.—A 
meeting of the employes of the New 
Orleans Postoffice was held on Octo- 
ber 24 for the purpose of taking pre 
liminary steps to organize a 
union among the employes of 
office. This will be the initial credit 
union organized in accordance with 
the provisions of the recently enacted 
Louisiana Credit Mr. 
McShane, of the Local Service Rela- 
tions Council has the matter in 
charge. It is planned to have Miss 
Angela Melville, Field Secretary of 
the Bureau, make a trip south in the 
early winter, including organization 
work in both Mississippi and Louisi- 


credit 
that 


Union Law. 


‘ana, 
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CREDIT UNIONS IN 
RUSSIA BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTION. 


By V. KB. Dillon. 


(Editor's Note In 1918 and 1919 Mr. 
Dillon was associated with a Commission 
making inquiries in behalf of the United 
States Government into the Russian aystem 


of co-operative credit In thia article he tells | 


something of the resulta of hia investigation. 
It will be noted that Mr. Dillon ia deacrib 
ing credit unions as they existed prior to the 
Rolahevik revolution We are greatly itr 
debted to Mr. Dillon for thia valuable con 
tribution indicating, ase it does, how closely 
parallel to a like development of rural credit 
unions in other parts of the world was this 
Russian experience 

In Russia where agriculture claims 


70% of the population, the Co-opera- 
tive Credit Unions were, almost with- 
out exception, run by and for the 


peasant farmers. 


Prior to 1895 their existence was) 


impossible because no provision had 
been made for them in the laws of 
the country, and it was only on the 
Ist of July, 1895, that a certain act 
of legislation entitled “The Statute 
Regarding Petty Loan Institutions’ 
made co-operative Credit Unions legal 
in Russia. 

But even this statute was sw re 
strictive that it hampered their free 
until it reappeared in 
its amended and improved form on 
the 7th of June, 1904. 

Notwithstanding the many 
of the Statute of 1895, it 
long after, that the first Co-operative 
Credit Some of 


development 


limits 
was not 


Unions sprang up. 


the earliest, if not the very earliest, | 


were those in the District of Ekater- 
inburg in the Government of Perm* 
on the eastern border of the 
Mountains, Their history and pro- 
vress being typical of most of the 
numerous Co-operative Credit 
Unions of they will do as 
well as any others for the purposes 
of the present article. 

To be precise, it was towards the 
end of 1899 that two Co-operative 
Credit Unions in the district of Eka- 
their 
business, in the villages of Temnovsk 
and Ognevsk, and a third Union be- 
gan operations in Kaigorod, in the 


other 


Russia 


terinburg opened doors’ for 


Ural | 


|}month period. 


doors nor embezzled the funds, the 
doubting Thomases of the village 
were hugely tickled with the new 
idea and pronounced it good. There- 
fore other institutions of a like kind 
made their appearance, their 
growth being strictly geographical, 
i. e., those districts nearest to that of 
Ekaterinburg first followed suit and 
so on, in the order of 
proximity to the 
three Unions. 
Though the spread of these Co-ope- 
rative Credit Unions was compeara- 
tively slow for the first few years 
after the example was set, yet it was 
no easy matter to find enough suit- 
able executives and officials 
the peasants themselves to organize 
and run them, for the majority of 
peasants were illiterate and 
able of grasping the 
office routine. 
village 


soon 


original two or 


principles of 


priests came to the rescue 
and offered their services which were 
gladly accepted and which 
very valuable. 

Later on, special instructors or 
educators appeared whose duty it 
was to teach and train the Russian 
“moosjik” or peasant, in the methods 
of organizing and running his own 
Co-operative Credit Unions. 

The rates paid on deposits aver- 
aged round 5%, though if we take 
different Unions and different years 
we find this interest ranging all the 
way from 3% to 9%. 

(Continued on page 5.) 
NATIONAL EXTENSION BUREAU 
LEGISLATIVE PLANS. 
(Continued from page one) 

Within these two groups must be 
generated most of the motive power 
to insure a much greater credit union 
development during the next twelve 
months than during any other twelve 
It would seem that 
this is a time to concentrate on leg- 
islative work; that, after the 1925 
legislatures have all adjourned, will 
be a time to drop all legislative work 
for an appreciable period of time and 








j}to concentrate on state-by-state or- 


district of Verhoturyi, all in the gov- | 


ernment of Perm. 


These first Unions had to contend 


with that distrust which peasants 
the world over manifest towards any 
innovation, 

Such distrust was not lessened by 
the fact that the organizers of these 
Credit Unions belonged, some of 
them, to a group of intellectuals of 
what in other countries would be 
termed the middle class. 


The initial capital was small, 
some few hundred roubles in each 
ease, and so in order to. induce 


deposits an interest of 7 or 8% was 
offered. But even this high interest 
did not tempt more than a very few 
to bring in their money, for the Rus- 
sian peasant when it comes to the 
decisive point is like our friend the 
Missouri senator with, his “you've 
got-to-show-me!” attitude. 

When it was seen, however, vhat 
loans were being actually made and 
the institutions neither closed their 

*A ‘government’ in Russia is the equivalent 
of a State in the United States and was, in 
the days of the Tsar, ruled by a governor, 
hence the name. There are 50 governments 
in Europeon Russia. That of Perm has a 


population of about 3,400,000 with an area 
of 332,000 square kilometers. 





ganization work. Hence the impor- 
tance of the 1925 legislative cam- 
paigns. 

On the verge of what must be our 
most active year it may be well to 
make some recapitulation of what has 
thus far been accomplished. ‘rhere 
are now eredit union laws available 
for use in Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, Texas, Tennessee, Indiana and 
Wisconsin}—fifteen states and there 
are credit unions, either actually or- 
ganized or in process of organiza- 
tion in each of these states: in one— 
Massachusetts—there is a_ self-sup- 
porting Credit Union League of cred- 
it unions and in New York and North 
Carolina there are Credit Union As- 
sociations of credit unions within 
each State. The New York Associa- 
tion is now in process of making it- 
self self-sustaining with a central 
office open at all times. Except in 
Massachusetts, New York and North 
Carolina the beginnings in the other 
states, where the legislation is of re- 
cent origin and where it has been 
impossible as yet to do effective or- 


lganization work, are small and in 


linitial stages. 


It is being demon- 


territorial | 








CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS AT 

NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 6-8. 

NEW YORK CITY, Oct. 20.—The 
annual Co-operative Congress will be 
held under the auspices of the Co- 
operative League of America at New 
York City November 6-8. The Secre- 
tary of the Bureau expects to attend. 
Several of the delegates from distant 
states are interested in the legisla- 
tive program of the Bureau in their 
respective states and several impor- 
tant conferences will be held while 
the Congress is in session. 


|strated, however, that each of these 


among | 


laws will work effectively. 
There are additional credit union 


|\laws in need of amendment in Ne- 


incap- | 


It was here that the| 





braska, Oregon and Utah which 
could, by a few minor but important 
amendments, be made effectively use- 
ful. There are enough credit unions 
and enough people interested to in- 


|sure now the beginnings of a nation- 
proved | 
| National Advisory Council of the Bu- 


al organization with, possibly, the 
reau as a nucleus. It is beyond the 
confines of this article to describe the 
general publicity work done—the 
most important work of the Bureau 
—or the advisory work which extends 
from Canada to New Zealand. THE 
BRIDGE—the book—*"*( '0-ope’ rative 
Banking”—the large amount of 
magazine publicity all are but parts 
of the general publicity campaign. 
That brings us logically to the 
work in immediate prospect. The 
Bureau is corresponding with indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals inter- 
ested in credit union legislation in 
the following states—Connecticut, 
West Virginia, Alabama, Florida, Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
Washington and California. We are 
also interested to secure needed 
amendments in Utah and Nebraska. 
Obviously it is impossible to make an 
effective effort in each of these eigh- 
teen states in a single year. Thus 
far the Bureau is committeed to at- 
tempt legislation in ten of these 
states. One or two may be added, 
depending on the amount of local in- 
terest. The plan adopted by the Bu- 
reau is two-fold; to assist in any 
state where the initiative is taken 
locally and to initiate the effort 
wherever the local situation would 
seem to warrant such initiation. 
The work we are doing is a aisin- 
terested public service and concerned 
with matters which are vital and 
fundamental. The passive interest in 
the subject on the part of the read- 
er of this article doesn’t help a bit. 
He lives within a legislative district 
—whether his home be on a mountain 
peak, in the midst of a prairie or in 
the most congested block in the big- 
gest city. He can, if he will, interest 
the member of the legislature from 
his district; we will supply the legis- 
lator’s name if need be. He can get 
his neighbor interested—possibly his 
lodge or his co-workers. Some folks 
take what other folks create—and 
give nothing. Such folks never 
helped civilization much; others ‘chip 
in’, do their bit—shove at the wheel 
—unite with others of similar mind 
and purpose to accomplish worth- 
while ends. To all such folks the 
Bureau, as it enters its hardest cam- 
paign, calls for fighting recruits. 
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NEWS FROM THE 
PIONEERS. 





MISS FRANCES P. HABERN 
Massachusetts Editor 





All Massachusetts credit union 
members are invited, nay, urged, 
to send in material for this page. 
We want all such news we can get 
and promise to print it if not too 
long for our space limitations. 

| Give us all the “good old red-hot 
| news” you can. We'll take it all 
and be back for more. 


t = 





REVISION COMMISSION. 


Since the last publication of “THE 
BRIDGE” there have been two public 
hearings (October 16 and 23) before 
the Commission on the Revision of 
the Credit Union Law at the State 
House. Both hearings were well at- 
tended by credit union members from 
all over the state. Practical sugges- 
tions were made by the Credit Union 
League and other credit union mem- 
bers present for a friendly revision 
of the law. 

Among 
hearings 


those who spoke at the 
were Frederick E. Cox, 
President of the League; Harry H. 
Hall, Chairman of the Revision Com- 
mittee and President of the D. M. C. 
Credit Union at Framingham ; 
Charles W. Birtwell, President of the 
Traders Credit Union, Boston ; 
Thomas J. Barry, Treasurer or the 
Brockton Postal Employes Credit 
Union; A. R. Vaccaro, Treasurer of 
the Shawmut Credit Union, Boston; 
Samuel Silverman, a member of the 
Credit Committee of the City of Bos- 
ton Employes Credit Union; Frede- 
rick O. Watt, Treasurer of the Wal- 
worth Credit Union, South Boston; 
Charles Gilfix, Treasurer of the Re- 
vere Credit Union; David M. Brodeur, 
President of the Brockton Credit Un- 
ion; Victor E. Runo, attorney for the 
Skandia Credit Union of Worcester; 
Frank Vorenberg of the Gilco Credit 
Union in the Gilchrist Company, Bos- 
ton; Joseph Campana, Treasurer of 
the Social Service Credit Union, Bos- 
ton; David Scott of the Peoples Cred- 
it Union, Winthrop; Henry Puranen, 
Treasurer of the Workers Credit Un- 
ion of Fitchburg; Adelard Langlois, 
Treasurer of the St. Anne Credit Un- 
ion, New Bedford; Frances P. Ha- 
bern, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Credit Union League; George L. Lib- 
ertow of the South End Credit Un- 
ion; and Rev. Willard H. Roots, a 
member of the Supervisory Commit- 
tee of the Mansfield Credit. Union. 
In the audience were noted credit 
















REMEMBER! 
ANNUAL LEAGUE MEETING 


CHIPMAN HALL 
Tremont Temple Building 


82 Tremont Street, Boston, 8 P. M., Tuesday, 
December 9th! 


REMEMBER! 


union representatives from New Bed- 
ford, Springfield, Law- 
rence, Brockton, Fitch- 
burg, North Abington, and, of course, 
many from the nearer cities. 





Worcester, 
Cambridge, 





It will interest our readers to know 
that at the Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion Conference, a part of the Ninth 
Annual Meeting of Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts, 
held at the Hotel Westminster, on 
Superintendent of the Hygrade Lamp 
Company in Salem, and Treasurer of 
the Hygrade Credit Union, addressed 
the members of the Conference, his 
subject being “Credit Unions”. A 
great deal of interest was shown by 
many of the members of the Confer- 
ence, and it is hoped that this inter- 
est will result in the organization of 
new industrial credit unions. 








It’s one thing, and no mean thing 
at that, to “run” a credit union, but 
it’s quite another thing to try to 
“run” a social event. It is my privi- 
lege to know a man who does these 


things equally well, and any number 
lot other things besides. It was my 


|}good fortune to be “among those 
present” at the Third Birthday Party 
lof the Social 
(and 


Service Credit Union 
rightly named, I assure you) 
located in the North Bennett Street 
Industrial School, of which credit 
union our genial friend Mr. Joseph 
Campana is manager and treasurer. 
I only wish that every credit union 
member in the state could have been 
present. folks (about 
three hundred of them) were certain- 
ly enjoying a very “large” evening, 
dancing away to the music of a live 
\Jazz orchestra 


These fine 





(also, by the way, 


which was} 


} 
October 22d, Mr. John §S. Learoyd, Jr., 


LOOK! LOOK! VERY 
EXTRA! 


To avoid confusion—be sure that 
you understand what the new process 
of electing directors is. The plan 
was adopted at the last delegates 
| meeting after long study by a spe- 
cial committee. As a part of the 
plan (1) your credit union has al- 


ready been asked to submit the name of 


a candiate for the Board. Not tater 
than November 9 the secretary must 
send to each credit union a_ ballot 


| with the names submitted on it and 
| blank spaces so that each credit union 
may vote (or may instruct its delegate 
to vote as it sees fit) for a full ticket 
either 


voting for twenty of those 


|nominated or writing in additional 


names and in any event voting for 
j|twenty directors. The union 


may do this and give the ballot to the 


credit 


|delegate to cast or the credit union 
|may give authority to the delegate to 
do the filling in, the marking and the 
|voting. In any event—the ballot 
|must be in the hands of the delegate 
and he must coma to the annual 
meeting and cast it on December 9th. 





GROUP OF MEMBERS OF SOCIAL SERVICE CREDIT UNION, 





composed of members of the credit 
union). It was very inspiring to me 
when “Joe” told me that ninety per- 
cent of those present were members 
of his credit Most of them 
were young folks, the kind that just 
love to dance, and it is most gratify- 
ing to know that though they like to 
dance they also are concerned with 
the more serious problems of life and 
realize that saving is the foundation 
of most all happiness. 

Mr. Campana conducts this dance 
as an annual event in order to raise 
a special fund for various credit un- 
ion expenses, thereby decreasing the 
operating burden on income. 

Here is a splendid lesson, particu- 
larly for small credit unions during 
their early years when the organiza- 
tion expenses, etc., are apt to be a 
special burden on what of necessity 
must be small carnings. 


union. 
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The Bridge Tender 


o~ Ahn _ 
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I was on a train late one Saturday 
afternoon returning to town after re- 
the State 


was mid-November and 


porting a foot-ball game 
It 
ginning to snow a bit. It had been an 
for foot-ball and I had 


had a more than professional interest 


at 


College. be- 


ideal afternoon 


in the game and was.considerably de- 
like any loyal alumnus after 
he has seen his very important alma 
mater humbled on the foot-ball field 
by a State College team supposedly of 
much inferior rank. I was trying to 
forget troubles in the crowded 
smoker not paying much attention to 
my seat companion until, just as I 
lowered my paper to light my pipe he 
his and the 
Bridge Tender, beaming like old 
he-Pollyanna. 

“Did him?” He _ slapped 
me on the knee and was so apparent- 
lv elated over something I in 
on that all I could “See— 
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an 
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What 


wh) 


who? 
anyway: 


are celebrating 


“Havn’t 


you 
ve’ been up to th’ 
and didn’t Red 
plastered them from 
up-state and wint through th’ whole 
bunch of like a hot iron in a 
kittle of ?” IT began to see 
the light. State College had the 
game by a single Our boys 
had tried a forward in the last 
part of the third period when a lit- 
tle red-headed runt had been 
playing like an inspired demon for 
State College all afternoon had come 
up from nowheres, intercepted the 
pass and carried the ball two-thirds 
the length of the field. plays 
after that the single score of the af- 
ternoon had been made. “Do 
know that red-headed son-of-a-gun?” 
I asked and you should have heard 
the Bridge Tender whoop. The whole 
ear interest in papers 
and pipes and gossip and, of one ac- 
cord the turned to 
where the whoops were coming from. 
“Red my that’s the kid you 
used ter see my house. That’s 
Bill good that I'm 
proud uv’ this day and the one of my 
many heirs. He graduated from th’ 
High School at Opportunity last 
Spring and—what do ye’ know about 
him—he tells me as big as ye’ please 
that its’ t’ Now 
ye’ know we got an epidemic of am- 
bition—over at house; little 
Mary’s takin’ music lessons—Katie is 
takin’ singin’ lessons Mary 
that’s the wife—and me has been 
fixin’ up all sorts of schemes for mak- 
in’ money out at our place; just come 
on out—and give look! So I 
told Red that he go if he'd 
work this summer an’ did it and, 
what extra money he needed, I bor- 
rowed from the Credit Uniion—an’ 
there he th’ little son-of-a-gun— 
\ plus in foot-ball and Cin everythin’ 
else: but he’s going t’make th’ grade 
that boy—and, by golly 
th’ run he made?” 


big game ve’ see 


when he guys 
"em 
grease 
won 
score. 


pass 


who 


Two 


you 


lost ecards and 


passengers see 


is boy: 
at 
me 


young son 


college he’s a’goin. 
our 
and 


big 


us a 
could 
he 


is 


did ye’ see 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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The Bridge Tender. 


(Continued from page 4.) 

The conductor was calling our sta- 
tion. Some how or other I felt less 
badly about the game; I could re 
member Red with real pleasure 
even though he had led the gallant 
charge against us. He t\ pified the 
firht—the winning fight the Bridge 
Tender is making and as my good old 
friend and I parted at the Bridge I 
really could get the thrill of his 
pride “did ye’ see him my Red 
little son-of-a-gun !” 


CREDIT UNIONS IN RUSSIA 
BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 
(Continued from page 2.) 


Oceasionally Credit Unions when 
short of funds borrowed from the 
Government Bauk or from some other 
Credit Union, paying about the same 
rate of interest as they gave their 
depositors. 

Usually de posits were made for 
preconcerted periods extending from 
a few months to a year. To induce 
long-term deposits, covering several 
years, interests of 6 and 7 were 
paid. 

On money loaned out to the pea 
sants it was customary to charge 12% 
and occasionally 11 or even 10 


Peasants borrowed comparatively 


small sums, mostly from 50 to 70} 


roubles (25 to 35 dollars) per individ- 
ual,* and this money went mainly 
towards the expenses of sowing their 
land or gathering in their harvest, 
though now and again a horse or a 
cow had to be bought or some agri 
cultural instrument, usually of a 
primitive kind. 

It was not very long before these 
Credit Unions were faced with a 
curious proble m As their member- 
ship grew more numerous they found 
themselves with more funds at their 
disposal than they could possibly 


lapproving of the continued existence 


ithereafter. The cards continue to 


lof the School of Business of Colum- 


loan out to peasant farmers or rural} 


craftsmen, 


In fact from 60 to 70% of their} 


loaning capital remained on their 
hands. But as they paid depositors 
from 5 to 6 thev had to look for 
some investment for their surplus 
funds in order to avoid serious finan- 
cial losses or even insolvency. So 
they bought Government Bonds of 
various kinds and lent money to 
other Co-operative Credit Unions and 
Associations. and so solved for a time, 
but for a time only, this financial 
problem. 

The growth of the Co operative 
Credit Unions made it necessary to 
purchase building-sites, put up offices, 
living quarters, etc., furnish these 
adequately and employ staffs of 
workers at fair salaries. 

All this increased the expenditures 
without adding anything to the in- 
come, so that the problem of mak- 
ing ends meet had to be faced again. 
To this end, it was decided that the 
Credit Unions might readily become 
intermediaries on a commission basis 
in sales and purchases on a _ wide 


*With a view to encouraging the peasant 


or petty craftsman to expand and improve 
his operations as well as to borrow the sur 
plus funds of the unions credit unions urged 


larger loans and for this purpose extended 
the period of repayment from one year to 
several 


(Continued on page 8.) 


Under the Umbrella fe ee way eeny belongs on ps 






Angeles corres 
pondents wrote us recently of a cred 
it union experience which originat 
ed some years ago in a New Hamp 
shire credit union. “Mr. X made his 
final payment on his credit union 
loan. Upon returning home he found 
that his wife had met with a seri 
ous accident and had been taken to 
the hospital. He needed a hundred 
dollars at once and he hurried to the 
credit union, arriving at about 2 p. 


m, to make application for a new 
loan. By four o’clock he had the 
money he needed because of his 
promptness in repaying the first 
loan, his wife was doing nicely, his 
worry greatly relieved and the hos 
pital bill cared for.” 





The Manager of a very large credit 
union in a very large city writes as 
follows: “I was surprised to note 


in vour issue for October the state . — 
Employes of the Chattanooga, Ten 


nessee, Postoflice are organizing a 


ment that vou had received only a 
meager response to your mailing- omer , ; “hia he : . 
card inquiry as to the future of THE| % union, and Newark, New Jer 
sey, and Jacksonville, Florida, have 
completed the organization of credit 
unions since the last issue of THE 
BRIDGE. 


BRIDGE, I am unable to under 


stand this, for it seems to me 





that the possibilities for good work 
by such a Monthly Magazine in the 











interest of “Credit Unions” are un- - . 

It is sometimes concluded that a 
eredit union which develops in assets 
and membership to comparatively 


limited. Surely evervone interested 
at all in the development of the work 
of this remedial and constructive 
large size may grow away from the 
type of service which the typical 
credit union is organized to render. 
\n analysis of the business of any 
large credit union will quickly dis 
pel this notion. We have a recent 
letter from M. Raoul Desjardins, son 
of \Iphonse Desjerdins and now 
President and Manager of La Caisse 
Populaire de Levis, the oldest and 
largest credit union in North Amer 
ica, inclosing an analysis of loans 
made by his credit union during the 
current year. One thousand twenty 
six loans were made of which num 
ber eight hundred and forty-eight 

or approximately 80% were $300. or 
less; four hundred and fifty-eight 

or approximately 43%—were fifty 
dollars or less; one hundred and fifty 


agency must see this. All who re- 
ceive vour cards should at once reply, 


of THE BRIDGE. In our office each 
succeeding issue of THE BRIDGE is 
eagerly looked for.” Thanks a whole 
lot! We shall keep THE, BRIDGE 
open until Jamary and, _ possibly, 


trickle in; if vou have lost yours you 
‘an just send your opinion along on 
a post-card and it will be counted. 
The polls are still open—but must be 


closed before long. > 


The Secretary of the Bureau has 
been invited by Prof. B. H. Beckhart 


bia University to deliver one of the 
lectures in connection with Prof. 


. ; ; six—or approximately 5% re 

Beckhart’s course on Co-operative pproximatel y were 

= = ete ten dollars or less and only fifty-one 
Credit Institutions. Two dates have bit 1 t] . 

or a bi ess 1a 5% re rc 

been suggested, December 2nd = or a 9 were over 


two thousand dollars. This credit 
union has assets of approximately 
one and a half million dollars and 
has a record of almost a quarter of 
a century of operations without los 
ing a penny from bad loans. 


9th, and it is much hoped that the in- 
vitation may be accepted. Mr. Ed- 
ward A, Filene, President of the Bu- 
reau, has for ‘a long time hoped that 
the subject of co-operative credit 
might be added to the courses of 


Listed in the International 


study offered, particularly by Schools 
of Business Administration of the 
type of the Columbia School of Busi- 
ness, Tuck School of Dartmouth Col- 


Directory of 
lege and the Harvard School of Busi- Co-operative Organizations 
ness Administration. This beginning at ‘i 


Columbia is, therefore, indicative of —— 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, Oct. 15. 
this line. A copy of the International Direc 
tory of Co-operative Organizations re 
bet wen i cently issued by the International La 
The latest addition to the family beter Ollek attached te the Leawes of 
Nations with offices at Geneva lists the 
co-operative organizations in the 
United States on pages 25 to 27. The 
list includes the “Verband der Kredit- 
gennossenschaften” at 5 Park Square, 
We received recently a copy of the | Boston; 


broad educational possibilities along 


of credit unions of postal employes is 
a eredit union now being organized 
among the employes of the Postoffice 
at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


also the “Federation des co- 
17th Annual Report of the Bank Com- operatives de credit” at the same ad 
missioner of Rhode Island, covering | dress both of which organizations we 
banking transactions as of June 30,| know familiarly as the Credit Union 
1924. It contains the interesting in-| National Extension Bureau. It is 
formation that the Credit Unien of} just as well possibly that we don’t 
Central Falls (organized in 1915) | have to refer frequenty to the Kredit- 
now has 3,385 members and total as-| gennossenschaften in our daily corre- 
sets of $1,106,991.63. spondence. 


- 
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PRACTICE NOT THEORY 


By A. N. F. 


The purpose of this page is to | 

provide a source of practical infor- 

mation, and to locate you person- 
credit 


development. If you are 


ally in connection with 
wnion 
| interested in the eredit union in 
| wour home town, among your fel- 

low-workers, in your own neigh- 
| hborhood or local organization, we 
will help you translate that inter- 


| est into something tangible. 


States with Credit Union Laws. 


Massachusetts Louisiana 
New Hampshire Kentucky 
Rhode Island New Jersey 
New York Tennessee 
Virginia Indiana 
North Carolina Wisconsin 
South Carolina Texas* 
Mississippi Oregon* 
Nebraska* Utah* 


*Law in need of amendment to | 


make possible typical credit union 
organization and operation. 


Approaching the New 
Employee. 


In a large New England industrial 
following effective method 


plant the 
employes of 


is used to inform new 
the existence of employes’ co-operative 
activities with which they may be- 
come associated to advantage. In this 
plant, after an employe has worked 
there for a month, or long enough to 
be placed on the permanent payroll, 
he receives a small printed notice in 
his pay envelope. This first notice 
tells of the helpful features of the 
Mutual Benefit Association, its pro- 
tection in case of sickness, its insur- 
ance provisions, ete. But we are espe- 
cially concerned here with the second 
notice which the new employe re- 
ceives in the same manner on the sec- 
ond month of his employment. Or 
this small leaflet is printed just 
enough to show the worker how he 
may make application for membership 
in the Credit Union, a line or two re- 
garding the simple method of saving 
on the weekly payment plan, and a 
suggestion as to how loans may be se- 
sured for purposes which promise to 
benefit the member. 

The Manager of this 
credit union (which has been operat- 
ing for half a dozen years with a fine 
record of service) finds that the pay- 


particular 


envelope method of approach creates 
an interest and confidence in the 
Credit Union, and that it is also a 
convenient way to reach the new em- 
ploye and acquaint him with the serv- 
ice available to him through the co- 
operation of his fellow-employes. 

There is nothing new about this 
idea, but it works so well in this in- 
stance that mention of it might well 
interest Managers of other industrial 
plant credit unions. 


THE BRIDGE. 


a 


| THE CREDIT UNION. 


| Lt 
| Outline of Typical By-Laws. 


Last month on this page we told of 

the functions and responsibility of the 

leredit committee and supervisory 

|} committee. We shall now outline the 

|general make-up of credit union by- 

laws. The following headings are 

|taken from a typical set of by-laws 

governing the operation of one of the 

|} older credit unions, and will serve to 

| show the subject-matter involved : 

| Name, Object and Location 

| General Government and Reference 

Membership and Sphere of Opera- 
tion 

Capital and Liability 

Deposits and Interest Thereon 

Receipting for Money—Pass-Books 

| Loans 

| Board of Directors 

Credit Committee 
| Supervisory Committee 
Officers and Their Duties 

| Meetings of Members 
| Guaranty Fund 
| Amendment of By-laws. 
Most of these headings need little 
|} explanation, but specific reference to 
some of them may be of interest. 
The first article in the by-laws call- 
| ing for a word of explanation is that 
one under the heading of “Membership 
and Sphere of Operation.” The limi- 
tation of the membership of the par- 
ticular credit union is_ specifically 
stated in this section, and would come 
somewhere within the following gen- 
eral classification: A group having a 
common bond of occupation, associa- 
tion, or a group having residence 
within a well-defined neighborhood, 
community or rural district. The pro- 
vision that organizations composed 
primarily of the same group may 
have membership in the credit union 
is usually included at this point in the 
by-laws. 

Capital and Liability—The capital 
of a credit union consists of the to- 
tal amount paid in on shares, and is 
quite generally unlimited in amount. 
Under this article, among other 
things, the individual credit union des- 
ignates the par value of its shares 
(usually $5 or $10), and may limit the 
number of shares that may be held bv 
one member. No paid-up capital 
stock is required to start the operation 
of a credit union. 

Deposits and Interest Thereon— 
The method of receiving and with- 
drawing deposits, interest payment 
dates, ete., are covered ‘under this 
heading. 

Loans—In this article the by-laws 
set forth the qualifications of borrow- 

rs. method of applying for loans 
‘which is always done by a written 
‘~plication on which the purpose of 
the loan is stated by the applicant ) 





and provide for the approval of a spe- | 
cific number of members of the credit | 


committee before the loan is granted. 
Fines for delinquent borrowers are 
fixed in this section. 

Board of Directors—Each credit 
union decides at the time of its or- 


ganization the number of members for | 


its Board. The aim is to have the 


Board truly representative of the par- | 


ticular group served by the credit 
union, and this can be accomplished 


in some cases by a Board as small as | 


five in number, while other groups re- 
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NEW UNIFORM DRAFT. 


The Bureau is preparing a new uni- 
form draft for a credit union law, 
greatly simplified and somewhat 
shortened, copies of which will be 
available for distribution by the mid- 
dle of November. This new draft has 
in it all those provisions which are 
working out successfully in the va- 
rious state credit union laws, and will 
be used as a guide in the preparation 
of credit union bills for introduction 
in the state legislatures of 1925 in- 
cluded in the Bureau’s program for 
this year. Write the Bureau at 5 Park 
Square, Boston, Mass., if you would 
like to have a copy of the Uniform 
Draft. 


quire a larger Board in order to be 
actually representative, say from nine 
to fifteen. The length of terms of Di- 
rectors, method of filling vacancies in 
the Board, and number required for a 
quorum, are among the items covered 
by this article. 

Credit Committee and Supervisory 
Committee—-These two items were 
considered in detail in the last issue 
of THE BRIDGE. 

Meetings of Members—Under this 
heading the credit union fixes the date 
of its annual meeting, the method of 
calling both annual and special meet- 
ings, the number that shall consti- 
tute a quorum, ete. Among other 
things, it is specified in this section 
of the by-laws that the members shall 
fix : 

(a) The maximum number of 
shares which may be held by 
any one member ; 

(b) The maximum amount of de- 
posit which any one member 
may make; 

(c) The maximum amount of credit 
which may be granted to any 
one member ; 

(d) The amount of the entrance fee 
for the ensuing year; 

(e) The proportion of profits, not 
inconsistent with the statutes, 
which shall be set apart as a 
guaranty fund. 

(f) They may, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Directors, 
declare a dividend. 

Guaranty Fund—lIn the matter of 
charging off uncollectible loans 
against the Guaranty Fund, the prac- 
tice among credit unions is very nearly 
uniform. Only when the Board of 
Directors and supervisory committee 
are satisfied that the loan in question 
is uncollectible is it permissable to 
charge against this Fund, and the by- 
laws so set forth in this article. 

Amendment of By-Laws — Here 
provision is made to amend the by- 
laws at a special or annual meeting 
by a three-fourths vote of those pres- 
ent. The matter is first presented to 
the Board of Directors, which Board 
either recommends or opposes the 
adoption of the proposed amendment 
before it is brought before the mem- 
bers for consideration. 

The Bureau will supply a set of 
typical credit union by-laws to any- 
one, upon request. 








It has occurred to the writer that 
a great many credit union mana- 
gers, treasurers, etc., would derive 
much benefit if we could conduct on 
this page a “Question and Answer” 
column. 

What do you think of it? “Pop 
the question” and see what we do 
with it. 
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AS TOLD IN ROOM 23 


By the Editor. 











There has been a request that 
we tell in “The Bridge” each month 
a few true stories illustrative of 
credit union activity and all the 
incidents which will be related on 
this page in this and subsequent 
issues are true. We may add a rib- 
bon where it would brighten up a 
too-drab picture and recount con- 
versations only approximately as 
they occurred but these simple lit- 
tle tales are taken from experience 
and can be duplicated from the 
files of any credit union, 








More and more as credit union ex- 
perimentation develops it becomes 
evident that the credit union has to 
do and will have to do in constantly 
increasing measure with thrift, cred- 
it and education. 
note how stories of credit union ex- 
perience stress these three types of 
possible service; how emphatic in the 


one is the credit union as an effec-| 


tive agency to promote saving; how 
equally emphatic is credit service as 
demonstrated by another incident in 
possibly the same credit union. 





“STOCKINGS SAVINGS.” 

In the course of a credit union dis- 
cussion recently the following two 
stories were told by the Manager of 
the one of the best of the Massachu- 
setts community credit unions. The 
stories are told in his own words. 

“About a month ago a man was 
sent to our office by one of the active 
members of our credit union. He in- 
quired about the privilege of depos- 
iting. I explained the credit union 
plan and method to him carefully 
and he became interested. After our 
conference he said to me; ‘I am go- 
ing home to get my wife. I will be 
back in half an hour.’ He was back 
in fifteen minutes with his wife and 
earried a large handkerchief tied up 
in a bundle with apparently some- 
thing of value on the inside, judged 
by the careful way she began to un- 
tie the knots. In the handkerchief 
were ten bundles of dirty bills, so 
folded that in each bundle were one 
hundred dollars. She laid down on 
the counter a thousand dollars and 
told me to put it on deposit. The 
money had been carried round ap- 
parently on some one’s person for so 
long that it was soiled and much in 
need of disinfecting. Now the point 
of this story is that we get large 
sums of money which would not .oth- 
erwise be put in circulation.” 

It is not difficult to work out how 
valuable was this transaction to the 
many people directly and indirectly 
concerned in it. To the depositor it 
meant that the money would work 
and earn him something as a reward 
for its patient accumulation. It 
brought this money indirectly to the 
bank as this credit union, like all 
credit unions, does its business 
through a bank. While it is impos- 
sible to trace specifically what its 
use made possible yet some indication 
of the possible use is given by the 


It is interesting to | 


THE BRIDGE. 








next story as that story will con- 
cern a loan made by this same 
credit union at about this same 
time and which, except for the 
deposit of this thousand dollars, 
might have been impossible. No one 
knows what vast sums of money 
there are hid away in this fashion 
under the mattress, in the crockery 
jar, behind the clock, in the toe of 
a stocking—in innumerable hiding 
places, where the money performs no 
valuable service. And there is some- 
thing in the principle of the co-oper- 
ative society which results in a faith 
capable of drawing this money out 
from its hiding place and making it 
efficiently useful. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FUND. 
| The same Credit Union Treasurer 
|told this story; “One of our members 
j}applied for a loan and stated that he 
|intended to use the money to pay for 
|his son’s tuition in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. We 
granted his application and the loan 
was repaid in weekly installments. 
The next year he applied for a loan 
of like amount in order to pay his 
son’s college tuition charge for the 
}second year and he continued this 
| process until the boy had graduated. 
The fifth year the father appeared 
again and made a further loan, his 
purpose this time being to start his 
second son at the University of Penn- 
lsylvania. The sixth year he made no 
|application and, meeting him on the 
street one day, I asked him why the 
educational process had been discon- 
tinued. “My 
along fine,’ he answered, ‘but I don’t 
have to borrow any more. The first 
boy, after graduating from Tech., got 
a job out West and he: is now ad- 
vancing the money to his brother to 
help him through the University.’ ” 

That sort of a transaction is what 
is meant by “a loan for a provident 
purpose.” 


WHAT IS A “PROVIDENT 
PURPOSE?” 


The story about’ the 
educational fund raises a question 
which is often asked by those un- 
familiar with credit union practice. 
Credit union laws quite generally 
provide that loans shall be made 
only for “provident purposes” and 
this limitation calls occasionally for 
definition. !'t means that the loan 
must promise to be of benefit to the 
borrower—to assist him in some con- 
structive way. The variety of loans, 
fairly within the meaning of the 
words “provident purposes,” is so 
great that to express the real pur- 
pose of credit union credit words 
capable of broad interpretation must 
be used. 

For example the following is taken 
verbatim from a letter from the 
treasurer of a credit union of postal 
employes in the south. 


progressive 





THE TRIP NORTH. 


“About two weeks ago as I left my 
office to go home to lunch I saw one 
of the city letter carriers standing 
on the sidewalk just outside the post- 
office. He looked a bit downcast for 
a man who was supposed to be on a 
vacation so I asked him; ‘Say Bill, 


second boy is getting | 


fod 
‘ 
a 


what are you doing round here— 
thought you were on your vacation.’ 
He replied—Oh—I’m just hanging 
around ;’ and then, with some hesita- 
tion, he told me that he wanted to get 
out of the City for a few days and 
that he thought he’d let me know, 1! 
assured him of my appreciation of 
his interest in the service but told 
him that of course he could go where 
ever he liked while on annual leave 
and that he didn’t have to tell me 
about it—that the Department gave 
him fifteen days yearly so that he 
might be ‘free as a bird.’ Then the 
story came out. His mother in Phil«- 
delphia was very ill—he very much 
wanted to go to her but he didn’t 
have the money and he didn’t know 
what to do. ‘I understand all that, 
| told him, ‘but you belong to the 
credit union—why worry?’ ‘But I 
couldn’t get any money from the 
credit union in time to do me any 
good, he answered, ‘there’s too 
much red tape to it.’ I took him 
under my wing and we went back to 
the office together. I gave him a 
loan application blank and told him 
how to make it out and to have it 
back on my desk by the time I got 
back from dinner—at two o'clock. 
This he did and at 3 P. M. he had the 
money—at 4 P. M. he boarded the 
train for Philadelphia where he stayed 
with his mother during the remain- 
ing days of his vacation. His moth- 
er recovered largely because he was 
able to be near and to help her. It 
goes without saying that he is now 
an ardent member of the credit un- 
ion, 





ORGANIZED WITHIN LARGE 
GROUP. 
(Continued from page 1.) 


Miss Melville, of the Bureau, at- 
tended this initial meeting. 

This credit union has a very wide 
field of service. We wish it a very 
great success. We are reminded of 
the organization of the credit union 
among the employes of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Company 
seven short years ago—when twenty 
members started a credit union by 
each putting in a dollar. At the end 
of the first six months the assets of 
this union were but a trifle more 
than three hundred dollars; then it 
took root—and today over twelve 
thousand employes of this one com- 
pany have over a_ million dollars 





jsaved in their eight credit unions. 





CREDIT UNIONS IN RUSSIA 
BEPORD THE REVOLUTION. 
(Continued 


from page 5.) 
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dictated the for 


independent to 


direction 
and it was 
Mon-sense 


all of 


combine 


necessity 
these Unions 
into associations 
untouched and 


intensely 


large 
Buildings remained 


the continued 


ties 
but 
of 


redundant 


activ as 


as there 
the 
expenses, 
abundant 
all 


eve 


ever, was a great 
staffs 
which 
funds 
co-operative members 
of Siberia 
had some of the largest Co-operative 
Unions of kind the 
these the following, 
or of Credit 
its headquarters at 
Novonikolayevsk; the “Zakupsbit,” a 
huge buying and selling Co-operative 
with and of own 
of in Siberia 
the Capitals of Europe 
then there is the 
of Creamery 
buys 


re 


duction and 


multiple 
released 
and for the 
benefit of 


On the 


new 


Bolshevism, 


their world ; 


the 


in 
anong are 
“Sincredsoyuse” Union 


Unions with 


mills 


branches 


factories its 


and hundred 


and some in 


and America; also 
Siberian Union 
which dairy products 
from all the peasants of Siberia and 


half 
to 


Associa 


tions 


butter and cheese to 


ros 


sends eggs, 
of the markets of 
parts of the U. S. A. 

I have taken my account up to the 
of Russian the ex- 
periences of under the 
Bolshevik regime is, as Kipling would 
another story. 


Europe and 


eve Bolshevism ; 


these Unions 


say, 


22 had a membership 
of In cases a 
peasant might be a member of more than one 


union 


*These Unions 


close on 200.000 souls some 


and | 
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(Continued 
Howard Coonley 

Mr. is President 
Walworth Manufacturing 
with plants in 
and Kewanee, 
| President of the 
Commerce and has 
ified with credit 
in Massachusetts as a public service, 
Director the 
\socia- 
National 
In 
1900 Mr. Coonley was vice president 
of the Mfg. Co. of 


Illinois, and President this Com- 
pany in 1908. He became President 
of the Walworth Mfg. Co. in 1913, 
and is a director of several banks 
and large industrial units in various 
parts of the United States. During 
the war he served as Vice President 
of the U. S. Shipping Board, Emer 
gency Fleet Corporation 


Coonley of the 
Company 
Massachu- 
He 
Chamber of 
identi- 
development 


Boston, 
setts, Illinois, 
Boston 
long 


union 


been 


at one time being a of 
Union 


the 


Massachusetts Credit 
of 


People’s 


tion and a member 


Committee on Banks. 


Coonley Cicero, 


of 


William 
Mr. Deming, 
Salem, Ohio, much 
the possible development 
unions in Ohio. He is the President 
of the Deming Company, manufac- 
turers of hand and power pumps, 
with factories and main office in Sa- 
lem and export offices in New York. 
He is a member of the Salem Manu- 
facturers’ Association and many or- 
ganizations identified with the indus- 
trial development of Ohio. He has 
long been actively interested in mat- 
ters having to do with the highest 
type of public service in his home 
city and state. 


L. 
whose 


Deming. 

home in 
interested in 
of credit 


is 


is 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE OF 

TELEPHONE WORKERS’ 
CREDIT UNION. 

(Continued from page 1.) 


ion during the past seven years. 
The parent credit of 
group, the Telephone Workers vredit 
in March, 1917, 


initial membership of twenty, 


union this 
Union, was organized 
with 
each of whom put in one dollar, This 
union made rapid progress 
the first six and at the 
of first report had 
of nearly In 1918 Mr. 
Donahoe became President the 
progress the for 
showing assets of $35,147 
England Company operates 
of New England except Con 
and, would naturally be 
expected, the credit union operating 
broad a field became unwieldly 
in 1922, it had of 
four hundred thousand dollars, 
a total business for the 
million and a quarter. 
Working in co-operation the 
Commissioner of Banks and in order 


an 


credit 
after 
time 


months 
its annual 
assets $8000. 
and 
real began, report 
that year 
The New 

all 


necticut 


in 
as 
in so 
over 
with 


of a 


when, assets 


year 
with 


to render a more efficient service four 
additional credit unions of telephone 
workers organized in Massa- 
Springfield, 


Lowell), 


were 
(at 
Bedford 


chusetts Worcester, 


| New and 


from 


is | 


iJ. K. 


| better 


October Issue). 


Herbert E. Choate 

A few years ago a Commission was 
appointed to work out a better city 
charter for the city of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. Mr. Choate was drafted to serv- 
ice on the Commission and, as a re- 
sult of his labors, a charter was sub- 
mitted to the people, embodying 
broad and _ progressive principles 
which would have assured the city 
not only democratic but businesslike 
administration. As Treasurer of the 
Orr Shoe Company, one of the 
leading shoe manufacturing concerns 


in the South, Mr. Choate is a very 


|} busy man, but he is constantly being 
|drafted when there is unselfish pub- 


rendered. It is en- 
tirely consistent with his reputation 
one of the most valuable citizens 
of Atlanta to find him identified with 
an effort to secure credit union legis- 
lation in Georgia. 


lic service to be 


as 


Henry S. Dennison. 
Dennison the President 
Manufacturing 


Mr 
the 
pany, 


of 

Com- 
Massa- 
Antioch 
Boston 
former 
Massachusetts Cred- 
the war 
Assistant Director 
of Planning 
written 


is 

Dennison 
located 

Ile 


member 


at Framingham, 
of 
the 


and a 


lrustes 
of 


ch setts. is a 
College, a 
of Commerce 
of the 


Association, 


Chamber 
lreasurer 
it I 
Mr. 
of 


and 


During 


nion 
Dennison 
the Central 
Statistics. 
thoritatively 
Director of 
United States 


he 


was 
Bureau 
He 
on profit 
service 


has au- 
and is 
of the 
work 
He 
splen- 


of 


so 


sharing 
Relations 
Postoftice, 
public 


which 
service. is 


the 


does as a 


primarily responsible for 
did development of credit unions 
postal employes 
throughout 


long 


now progressing 


the United States 
interested the 


rapidly 
and has 


credit 


been in 


union as 


a public service. 


the of 


sort 


business 
of the 


decent ralizing the 


single credit union in 


Boston. 
Meantime, the 


the 


1920, Rhode 
Tele- 
of 
to 
employes of 
that 
In Maine a special enactment 
of the legislature in 1921 made pos- 
the of the Tele- 
phone Workers Credit Union of Maine 
1922 the New 
Hampshire Telephone Workers Credit 
Union At the 
of 1923, the par- 
ent Boston, despite 
the subtraction its membership 
of the initial of the 
other seven credit unions of telephone 
New 
$546,887.60 
of 
hundred 


in under 
Credit Union | 
Workers’ Credit | 
Island had 
accommodate 


the New 
State. 


[sland aw, 
phone 


Rhode 


nion 
been 


the 


anized 


org 


England Company in 


sible organization 


in and in June 1922 


was organized close 
business October 31. 

credit union at 
from 


membership 


workers now 
land, had 
a total annual 
mately a million, 
dollars. 

Donahoe had 
of the 


serves 


Eng- 
with 
approxi- 
thou- 


operating in 
of 


business 


assets 


four 
sand 
Mr. 
ganization 
and 


the or- 
credit 
boards of 
He is a 


to do with 
seven 
on the 
of all of them 
of the National Advisory 
of the Credit National 
Extension Bureau and was chosen by 
Cox to the Rev Com- 
this spring because of his 
intimate knowledge of this sub- 


new 
unions 
directors 
member 
Council Union 
Governor 
mission 

very 


ision 


thereby | ject. 








